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-“" THE VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop 
superbly comfortable . . . 





Pe airliner. It’s fast... smooth... 
fo and pressurized to fly high above the weather. Inside the 
* . *_e . . . . . a el 
air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 





just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 
propeller turbines. Beneath big windows the world glides by at 
300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon—in well under three-quarters of the time 
you touch down in Dublin. You step out rested, 








ordinarily taken - 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 
No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 
French visitors. Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 
atlantic flights. Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 
BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone: WHltehall 1080. 








AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


NO EXTRA COST FOR VISCOUNT TRAVEL! 
To Dublin from :— Return Fares 
LONDON (17-day) 85 mins. £12.10s.* 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6 .16s.* 
PARIS (12-month) 24 hours. £23.8s. 
AMSTERDAM (12-month) 2 hrs. 35 mins. £24.15s. 


* Available Tues., Wed., Thurs. only from Junc 1. 


Also Viscount “Dawnflights” from April17 e 
“Starflights” from June 1st on London| Dublin 
route £5.108. single, £11.05. return available 
from April 17. Other Aer Lingus services 
include: Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Jersey. 
Liverpool and Lourdes. 
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THE WONDER An 
OF GENERATIONS TO COME... 


Just as the Waterford Glass of a century ago is now 
a collector’s item, so will the scintillating lead crystal 
Waterford cut glass of to-day be prized for generations 
to come. Magnificent suites, decanters and individual 
items such as centre pieces, vases, bowls and ash-trays 
are once again coming from the town with the most 
famous name in glassware to the markets of the world. 
A piece or a suite of Waterford Glass will bring back 
shining memories of your visit to Ireland. 
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Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 
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We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
. . French per- 















markets. . 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of 
Dublin. 
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HENRY DUBLIN 
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IN SAFETY 


Drive Mourself 
Pa ¢ 


AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


FREE 


AND 


TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model HP. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 100 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £13 50 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 

Ford RAC 10 £34 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 





























Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 











CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
112, PATRICK STREET, CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
16, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
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INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). Irish 
Branch Offices at Cork, Belfast and 
Galway. NEW YORK: Ireland 
House, 33 East soth Street. 
LONDON : 71 Regent Street, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
2§ cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without- acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





This journal is issued by An Bord Failte 
and published every two months at 93 
Pembroke Road, Dublin. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Derryclare Lough, of which a glimpse appears on our cover this time, is 
situated amid superb mountain scenery in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Connemara, the western portion of Co. Galway which lies between Lough 
Corrib and the Atlantic. 

Many of the inhabitants are Irish speakers and the Connemara Gaeltacht 
(i.e. Irish-speaking area) provides students of Irish with excellent opportunities 
for acquiring the language. 

Fine hotels and excellent holidaymaking facilities set against the dramatic 
background of the majestic Twelve Bens mountain range, make this one of 
the most attractive vacation centres in Ireland. 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE GAP OF DUNLOE 


THE GAP 


WHAT STRIKES ME MOST about Killarney is its unique- 
ness, the fact that it is so different from anywhere else 
in Ireland. Killarney is like a vast panorama in course 
of being continuously unrolled before you: you do 
not get the sense of intimacy that you do in smaller 
places. I spent three weeks there in the autumn, 
during which, by the way, there were only two wet 
afternoons ; and at the end of that time I was still 
gazing and admiring. And that, I felt, was how 
Killarney wanted it to be. It exacts respect and never 
lets you, presuming on acquaintance, become unduly 
familiar. All the time conscious of its mighty repu- 
tation, those lakes and woods and mountains keep you 
at a slight distance, lest you should forget that they 
were world-renowned long before you were thought 
of, and will continue to be so long after you are gone. 
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KATE KEARNEY'S COTTAGE STANDS AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE GAP OF DUNLOE 





There is a great deal of Killarney. In three weeks 
I did not succeed in exhausting it, but was until the 
day I left discovering new woodland paths, cascades, 
lawns and all sorts of faerytale places. And not only is 
there a great deal of Killarney, but there’s the whole of 
that remarkable county of Kerry round you as well, 
all within easy striking distance. I got down the Dingle 
Peninsula and out to the Skelligs. I believe that the 
Great Skellig is said to be the most impressive place 
in North-Western Europe, and I can well believe it. 
I have hardly yet got my breath back after climbing 
those seven-hundred feet of rock-cut steps on the edge 
of a razor precipice over the Atlantic to see the seventh- 
century monastery village perched where you would 
think nothing could exist except seagulls. 

But to get back to Killarney : what astonishes most 
in retrospect is its variety. Take the tour through the 
Gap of Dunloe, merely one of the many excursions 
you can make. Your hotel arranges everything and at 
a very reasonable charge. You set off at ten in the 
morning with some twenty people of different nation- 
ality, all determined to enjoy themselves. You are 
conveyed along seven miles of leafy road, perched 
high on a jaunting car, a nineteenth-century con- 
traption which is surprisingly comfortable as well as 





THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE GAP. MOST 
VISITORS ACCOMPLISH IT ON PONIES ALTHOUGH 
IT CAN ALSO BE MADE IN HORSE-AND-TRAP 


giving you a view over high walls and hedges which 
you certainly would not have either on foot or from 
a car. As you jog along, you dream yourself back into 
the past. This, you tell yourself, is how people 
travelled the roads of Ireland sixty or eighty years ago, 
the Leader on his way to address a great political 
gathering, and in the bad old days of the Land War 
the agent or emergency man keeping, you may be 
sure, a careful eye on the hedges in case some un- 
friendly fellow might be lurking there with a shotgun, 
for perched high on a jaunting car, one was a pretty 
easy target. 

You arrive at Kate Kearney’s Cottage, and you 
retire inside for a whiskey or a bottle of stout to 
fortify you for what is to come. It is not that you find 
the picturesque crowd of pony boys alarming, nor the 
waiting ponies alarming either, for they are as well- 
meaning looking a bunch of steeds as you will come 
across anywhere. The trouble is that, in common with 
the rest of your party, you are a townsman ; and 
you have never been astride anything before except a 
bicycle. Then comes the gaiety of being helped up on 
to a low wall and pushed thence on to the pony’s back, 
and laughing at your companions, the staid business 
man from Salt Lake City, and the Yorkshireman who, 
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holding on to his pony’s mane, tries to look ready for 
anything that may betide. As you move off up the 
broken trail, you do really feel as if you were crossing 
the Andes. Siegfried Sassoon has remarked of fox- 
hunting that it has all the excitement of war with one 
of war’s attendant danger. The same goes for the 
seven-mile ride through the Gap of Dunloe. You feel 
like the hero of a cowboy film, but you have the 
comfortable feeling that you are in no danger either 
from badmen or from redskins resentful of a stranger. 
You realise very quickly that the thing to do is to 
hold on with your knees and admire the scenery, and 
let your pony do the thinking about the trail. A kindly 
pony boy follows each group of steeds, and glancing 
back at him your thoughts switch to the muleteers 
of Old Spain. You have scarcely started when an old 
man on a pony, the bugler of the Gap, comes cantering 
to meet you with the offer to fetch the echoes for you 
from the furthest mountains. It would really be better 
business on his part, you think, if he made the offer 
while you were still on the ground, because at this 
early stage of the adventure you are still disinclined 
to let go of whatever you are holding on to ; but 
when you hear the horns of elfland echoing from cliff 
to cliff, you take the risk and slip your hand quickly 
into your pocket for a small coin. However, con- 
fidence is not long in coming, and you are soon sitting 
the saddle as if you were born there. Of course, you 
do have your moments of excitement. My party 


GUIDED BY EXPERT BOATMEN, SHOOTING 
THE RAPIDS IS AN EXCITING BUT COM- 
PLETELY SAFE EXPERIENCE 
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encountered a small red car drawn up beside the track. 
All the ponies stopped to think about this phenomenon 
and to reassure themselves that the thing was not 
going to attack them. My animal was not taking any 
chances but so as to be out of the way, clambered 
up on to the grassy ditch and stood there with, it 
seemed to me, three hooves on the ditch and one in 
eternity. However, the pony boys were there for just 
such an emergency, and they led their charges by the 
halter until the danger was past. 
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There are three tea-rooms well spaced through the 
defile, and the obliging ponies stop at each in case you 
feel like refreshment. The ride through the Gap takes 
two hours, and when you arrive at the head of the 
Upper Lake, you slip from your saddle into the out- 
stretched arms of your guide. You balance on his 
shoulder for a moment before sliding down his back 
to the ground. You seventeen or eighteen towns- 
people stamp your feet and move off in a glow of 
satisfaction, telling yourselves that there’s really 
nothing to riding a horse, that it’s only a matter 
of practice. 

A lunch sent by your hotel awaits you in a real 
genuine log cabin, and then comes the journey home 
across fourteen miles of water with the comfortable 
feeling that you don’t have to do any rowing but just 
sit back and watch other people at work. As your boat 
negotiates five miles of river with the trees and bushes 
pressing closely in about you, you really wonder 
whether you are in Ireland or in the upper reaches of 
the Amazon. Then there’s the thrill of shooting the 
rapids and the final journey across the Lower Lake 
where in the light of evening the many islands seem 
to float as lightly as feathers on the surface of the 
water. You touch land again under the walls of a 
fourteenth-century castle, and if you know Percy 
French’s lines, you may well mutter them to yourself : 





ONE MAY FEEL A BIT STIFF THE FOLLOWING DAY 
BUT THE RIDE THROUGH SOME OF KERRY’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IS MORE THAN WORTH IT 


‘Back to the world again, but still 
Thank God for such a day.” * 
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There are all sorts of reasons why shopping in Ireland is 
probably still one of the best buys in Western Europe. Here, 
for example, you will find almost everything that is on sale in 
England (without the possible complication of Purchase Tax), 
plus all the specialities of a small nation that still has the leisure 
and skill for the hand-crafts that are fast disappearing from the 


industrial world. 


Shopping is half the fun of a holiday—more if you are a 


woman. Unless you are truly wealthy, you should be prepared 





to pinch a little here and scrape a little there” 


have enough cash left over to enable you to ff 


by Elizabeth Devine 


with the spoils of your travels. 
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And what are the best buys in Ireland ? W ys th 


can’t get as good anywhere else. ma | ' 


Irish tweed, for years the ugly sister of the textile 
industry, home-spun in the cottages along the western 
seaboard and worn by the fishermen and their families 
to keep in the heat and keep out the rain, has now 
gone bang into the salons of New York and Paris. 
By a curious irony, it is now almost impossible for 
the native Irish to buy some of the more beautiful 
of our hand-woven tweeds by the yard. They are 
mostly ear-marked for export to the Haute Couture 
houses of Europe and America. Since the material is 
all hand-made, and the demand far exceeds the 
supply, there just isn’t enough to go round. 

Irish tweeds fall loosely into three categories. 


First there are the heavy, knobbly tweeds, flecked 
here and there with the yellow of gorse, the purple 
of heather, the blue of gentian. These tweeds are 
29 inches wide and cost 17/11 ($2.60) a yard. They 
are mostly made into those loose, raglan-sleeved 
men’s top coats that look so right in the country. 
Coats of this type can be bought off the peg in good 
men’s shops throughout Ireland and range in price 
from £9 ($25) to £12 ($34). 

Next comes a medium-weight tweed, which sells 
at around 16/11 ($2.45) a yard. This goes into men’s 
sports jackets and women’s top coats. In its simplest 
version it is the pepper-and-salt of the original Irish 








shopping 

















































homespun, but in the salons of Irene Gilbert and 
Sybil Connolly you will see it fashioned into exquisite 
clothes in all the subtle colours of the Irish landscape. 

These men’s sports jackets can, like the top coats, 
be bought in any good men’s shop. They are mostly 
tailored in the ‘ Irish Hacking Cut’ but in the cities 
you run a good chance of picking them up cut in the 
American style. They are priced at from £6 ($16.80) 
to £9 ($25), and, to quote Temple Fielding, they are 
‘ fine enough to bring 100 to 150 dollars in Tripler’s 
or Brooks Brothers.’ 

Lastly, there is the gossamer, featherweight tweed. 
This comes in a range of jewel colours and has always 
been a favourite material for evening and cocktail 
dresses because of the ease with which it drapes. 

Before we leave the subject of tweeds let me again 
quote Temple Fielding who must know more about 
shopping in Europe than any man alive. Apropos 
of Ireland he says: ‘ Tweeds are the best (gorgeous 
Donegal goods, hand-woven, 100°,, wool). Don’t miss 
them, even if you have to hock the gold bridge and 
shillelagh of the gent across the hall, because they’re 
one of the best tourist buys in any country of the 
world.’ 

From tweeds we come to clothes—women’s clothes 
—and the designers who made Irish tweeds inter- 
nationally famous. Sybil Connolly and Irene Gilbert, 
whose Collections bring buyers and fashion-writers 
from all over the world, have put Irish Haute Couture 
on the map. When I say Haute Couture I mean just 
that. These women, by their flair and originality, have 
created clothes that stand in the very front rank of 
fashion. If you have that kind of money there is 





probably no better buy in Ireland than a model from 
either of these houses. It is less than half what you 
would pay for the Paris or London equivalent. 
You cannot set foot on Irish soil and return home 
without a piece of Irish linen. You’ll get cool sheets to 
encircle your bed at from £6 to £8 ($16.80 to 
$22.40) ; dear perhaps, but there is a lifetime in 
them. Elegant mats to adorn your luncheon table 
from 21/- ($3) to £6 ($16.80). Damask banquet 
cloths for your daughter’s wedding (£4 14s. 6d. or 
$13.50) with matching napkins at 6/6 (95c.) each. 
Men’s hand-rolled linen handkerchiefs that will turn 
a clerk into an executive for 6/11 ($1) or initialled 
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at 7/11 ($1.15). Lace-edged hankies to waft your 
subtle perfume from 3/11 (65c.) to 7/- ($1). Linen, 
big or small is a gift of distinction. It is the very best 
that anybody’s money can buy. 

If elegant living is what you are after, then what 
about Waterford Glass ? All the beauty of an ancient 
craft, every piece a collector’s joy. I’d go for a decanter 
or a set of wine glasses and feel that I was buying 
an heirloom. 

You have a wealthy uncle who may leave you his 
fortune. What will you bring him back from your 
travels ? A hand-carved Meerschaum pipe, from 17/6 
($2.50) to 3 guineas ($9). Or a hand-woven poplin 


fe) 


tie. His mother came from Ireland—why not her 
family crest ? 


You have a favourite niece or nephew. A hand- 
knitted pullover in 100°, wool, that will fit from a 
five to an eleven-year-old, at from 32/6 ($4.75) to 
46/3 ($6.60). 


You have an aunt who always remembers your 
birthday. Why not browse around the antique shops 
where you may come across an interesting piece of 
old Irish silver or an antique locket or seal for her 
charm bracelet. Irish antique shops are among the 
most fascinating in the world and are a vast repository 
of the wealth and taste of an era that is vanishing 
under the stress of modern taxation. If I had money to 
spare I could think of no more rewarding way of 
spending a wet afternoon than in one of these old 
shops in Dublin or Cork or Limerick. Here you will 
get the feeling that time itself is standing still—and 
you may pick up a bargain. 


The great thing about shopping in Ireland is that 
every place is within walking distance. You will be 
served by assistants who are famous all over the world 
for their courtesy and their interest in your personal 
problems. And you will not be overcharged because 
you are a foreigner. The prices are the same for 
everybody. 


If you are flying from Ireland to America, or if you 
find yourself as a transit passenger at Shannon 
Airport, then you are in luck. This is one of the few 
free airports in the world and it has thoughtfully 


provided travellers with a range of duty-free goods 
continued on page 38 
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SHANNON AIRPORT 











Coming issues of ‘ Ireland of the Welcomes’ will 
feature articles on the ports and air terminals 
through which the majority of our visitors enter 
Ireland. Stress will be laid on the facilities offered 


at these points of entrance and on improvements 


CONTROL TOWER, SHANNON AIRPORT 


SET IN A remote corner of the south-west of Ireland, 
beside the River Shannon where it widens to meet 
the Atlantic, is one of the world’s leading airports ; 
one that differs in many respects from some of the 
other great air terminals on the transatlantic route. 


Here the constant roar of powerful four-engined 
winged monsters that weigh up to 72 tons has re- 
placed the call of the curlew or the wild duck that 
was once interrupted only by the bark of the hunts- 
man’s gun. For the site of the present airport was 
once the game gunman’s paradise. 


Shannon Airport is different in that it is the last 
stop for the traveller before leaving the old for the 
new worlds. It is here that the tourist from the 
Americas opens his eyes at the first glimpse of 
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envisaged. Shannon International Airport has been 
chosen to begin the series. 

There is little need to stress the role it plays in 
international air transport. A large proportion of 
trans-Atlantic services are routed through it each year 
and utilise the many facilities provided. 

Although the majority of the passengers pass through 
Shannon in transit for other destinations, an ever- 
increasing number use it as a base from which to make an 
Trish tour. Hotel accommodation and transport can easily 
be arranged for those who decide to stay, and for those 
whose time is precious some of the most beautiful scenery 
in Ireland is within easy reach of the airport. 


BY ARTHUR J. QUINLAN 


Europe and here, too, the lonely emigrant bids 
good-bye to Europe and boards his plane for the 
New World. 

This airport, which the Irish Government com- 
pleted ten years ago at an initial cost of £3,000,000, 
is known to the air companies as the Gateway to 
Europe. 262,000 passengers passed through Shannon 
in 1953 whilst the total for 1954 was 304,000. 


Situated as it is almost 500 miles west of the big 
European traffic centres of London and Paris, in 
direct line too with New York and Montreal, it is 
an almost essential stop for the wise pilot to top up 
his petrol tanks before setting out into the night on 
the long lonely Atlantic crossing. Many a westbound 
flyer welcomes the sight of the big Shannon fuel 
dump sticking out into the Atlantic. Last year about 
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SHANNON AIRPORT OPERATES DAY AND NIGHT 


24 million gallons of petrol were sold to Air 
Companies. All of it is duty free, but the Government 
makes a concession charge of one-tenth of a penny 
per gallon which on 1954’s consumption worked out 
at about £10,000. This petrol stop also means a 
larger revenue for Air Companies. By stopping at 
Shannon to refuel, seven extra passengers can, in 
normal conditions, be taken onto a Paris-to-New 
York Stratocruiser (which burns §00 gallons of petrol 
per hour) at Paris. This means an additional revenue 
of £1,050 to the Air Company concerned. In poor 
weather conditions, as many as 25 extra passengers 
can be taken on, meaning a saving of £3,750 which 
would otherwise have been lost on the trip. 


One of the big attractions of Shannon is that in 1947 
it was established as the first customs-free airport in 
the world. In spacious warehouses, goods from all 
over the world are stored and later transhipped to 
various centres without any customs formalities. 
However, it is by the duty-free shops that Shannon 
has received much of its fame, making this crossroads 
of two continents a happy bargain-hunting ground. 
Irish whiskey at 10/6d. per bottle, gin at 8 /od., 
cigarettes at the rate of 10d. per packet of twenty are 
all available to passengers for consumption outside 
the State. French perfumes are cheaper here than in 
Paris, German cameras cost less than in Berlin, and 
Swiss watches can be bought at prices below those 
on the tags in the windows of Geneva’s Rue du 
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PLANES FROM ALL PARTS USE THE REFUELLING FACILITIES 


Montblanc or Zurich’s Bahnofstrasse. The reason 
being that the shop buys at special export prices not 
available for home consumption in the country of 
origin. Last August alone, 10,500 bottles of Irish 
whiskey were taken away by travellers. Apart from 
this, a wide variety of Irish handicrafts, tweeds, 
linens, knitwear, men’s and women’s accessories, 
toys, etc. are on display. These two shops and the 
catering department play a big part in the Irish 
economy and last year have netted one million 
dollars and half as much more in sterling. The girls, 
who work round-the-clock shifts, have all been picked 
for their ability to combine good looks, charm and 
sales ability. 


In 1942 it began as a tiny shop at the flying-boat 
base across the river, with a staff of twelve and takings 
never more than £5 per day. Now the department has 
a staff of over 400 and a daily takings of almost 
£3,000. The latest development at Shannon Airport, 
is a mail order department. Not only is this a big 
dollar earner for the country, but it is serving as a 
medium for introducing the traditional products of 
Ireland, many of which are unknown, to the great 
majority of Americans who have never been able 
to visit Ireland. Thirty-five thousand copies of a 
beautifully designed catalogue have been sent to 
addresses all over the United States and Canada and 
already orders are flowing in. It is hoped to build 
this up to a 300,000 dollar a year business. 


























THE DUTY-FREE SHOP IS IMPORTANT AS A SHOP- 
WINDOW FOR IRISH PRODUCTS ALTHOUGH ITEMS 
SUCH AS FRENCH PERFUMES ARE ALSO MARKETED 


In the great kitchens which turn out over one 
million meals per year, a full dinner may be ordered 
at anytime of the day or night. The Post Office is the 
only one in Ireland to keep its counter open day 
and night and a branch office of the Bank of Ireland 
remains open until the early hours of the morning 
for full banking business. 


A total of well over a thousand workers keep this 
great modern industry going and nearly £700,000 in 
salaries finds its way into local Irish homes every year. 
The location of the airport in a great rural area between 
the town of Ennis, Co. Clare, and the ancient City 
of Limerick is something of an economist’s dream. 
Workers spilled out of the large cities and have set 
up their homes in the neighbourhood. There is little 
or no emigration from this part of County Clare and 
the marriage rate of Limerick reported an upward 
trend over the past nine years. 


The location of the present site of this fine Airport 
was the result of considerable research. The story of 
how the exact spot came to be selected was told to 
me a number of years ago by Mr. Juan Trippe, 
President of Pan American Airways. With Colonel 
Charles Lindberg, appropriately enough the first 
man to make a solo eastbound crossing of the 
Atlantic, and high ranking officers of the Irish Army, 
he had been invited to help in the task of finding the 
most suitable place along the west coast for an airport. 
They began at Clifden, Co. Galway, close to where 


Alcock and Brown made the dramatic landing after 
the first crossing of the Atlantic by air nearly twenty 
years previously. After looking at several likely 
locations all down along the coast, the party were 
tired and were thinking of calling it a day as they 
approached Limerick. At a spot within a short 
distance from historic Bunratty Castle they stopped 
their cars and climbed on to the ditch to look out on 
the Shannon estuary. Then Mr. Trippe said ‘ This 
is the place.” A number of tests were carried out. 
The land was purchased from the local farmers. 
A straight modern highway was laid down ignoring 
the old winding road, and by the time war broke out 
in 1939, work was well under way. The first scheduled 
land plane ever to fly the Atlantic touched down on 
the new airbase, as it was called, on an October 
afternoon, 1945. To-day it is not only the most 
up-to-date but also, from a technical and meteoro- 
logical point of view, the best in western Europe. It 
is free from any natural or artificial obstructions and 
has the best fog clear record of any major airport. 
Every year it continues to establish itself as a per- 
manent calling point on the rich North Atlantic air 
trade route. Last year (1954) over 8,000 airliners 
made use of its facilities, and landing fees to 
the Irish Government which operates the airport 
amounted to about a quarter of a million pounds. 
All this is not only a tribute to the good judgment of 
the men who selected the site, but a tribute to Irish 
industry for a job well done. 
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THE MARINA, CORK 


KILLARNEY, CO. KERRY 


RIVER CORRIB, GALWAY 





Ireland 


In 





Seven Days 


FIRST DAY 


Arrive Cobh in morning. Met on arrival with auto- 
mobile. Cobh to Cork City. Sightsee Cork City. 
Lunch. Visit Blarney Castle and kiss the renowned 
Blarney Stone. Cork to Killarney via Macroom. 
Overnight Killarney. 


SECOND DAY 


Ring of Kerry tour through some of the most 
wonderful scenery in Ireland via Killorglin, Glen- 
beigh, Cahirciveen, Waterville, Parknasilla, Kenmare, 
back to Killarney. Overnight Killarney. 


THIRD DAY 


Jaunting car trip round Lakes of Killarney (see 
article ‘ Killarney and The Gap’ on page 4 of this 
issue). Then to Galway City via Farranfore, Castle- 
island, Abbeyfeale, Adare, Limerick City (lunch), 
Ennis (convenient to Shannon Airport and capital of 
County Clare), Gort, Oranmore. Overnight Galway 


City. 


FOURTH DAY 


Sightsee Galway Bay. If one can spare an additional 
day a trip to the Aran Islands will provide an unfor- 
gettable experience. Galway to Cong via Connemara 
region, Oughterard, Maam Cross, Recess, Clifden, 
Letterfrack, Kylemore Abbey, Leenane, Cornamona. 
Overnight Cong—the area in which ‘ The Quiet 
Man’ was filmed. 
































FIFTH DAY 


Cong to Dublin via Headford, Galway City, Athenry, 
Ballinasloe, Athlone (lunch), Kinnegad, Enfield, 
Maynooth. Sightsee Dublin. Overnight Dublin. 


SIXTH DAY 


Using Dublin as a base visit historic Boyne Valley, 
travelling via Skerries, Drogheda, Monasterboice, 
Mellifont Abbey, Newgrange Tumulus, Slane where 
St. Patrick lit the Paschal Fire, An Uaimh (Navan), 
Tara (one mile off main road), one time religious, 
political and cultural capital of Ireland. Return to 
Dublin. Overnight Dublin. 


SEVENTH DAY 


Dublin to Glendaloch and the Vale of Avoca, via 
Dun Laoghaire, Bray, Kilmacanogue, Roundwood, 
Laragh, Glendaloch with the remains of a once- 
renowned monastic centre ; Rathdrum, Avoca with 
its Meeting of the Waters immortalised by Thomas 
Moore in one of the best known of his melodies. 
Return to Dublin via Woodenbridge, Rathnew, 
Ashford, Newtownmountkennedy, Kilmacanogue, 
Bray, Dun Laoghaire, Dublin. 


FOUR COURTS, DUBLIN 
MONASTERBOICE, CO. LOUTH 
















IRISH 
HIGH 
CROSSES 


by 
Henry Wheeler 


THE HIGH CROSS, with its wealth of figured and 
patterned decoration and its distinctive outline, 
having the arms bound to each other by a circle, has 
found a niche, along with the round tower, among the 
popularly accepted symbols of Ireland’s past glories. 
Even to those who have never set eyes on an original 
high cross (the finest examples, with the exception 
of the two magnificent Monasterboice crosses, tend 
to be rather off the beaten track), the general idea is 
familiar, if only from the travesties which are to be 
found in every graveyard. 


When were these crosses made and for what 
purpose ? Briefly, it may be said that the great period 
covers the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, though 
a few large stone crosses were undoubtedly erected, 
particularly in the West, as late as the twelfth century. 
Very few high crosses bear inscriptions, and even 
fewer carry a definite statement that the cross was 
erected under the auspices of a known historical 
personage whose dates are given in the Annals. In 
most cases a high cross can be dated only on grounds 
of style. Scholars do not always agree on the date 
to be assigned to a particular cross, nor is it reasonable 
to expect a precise dating within five or ten years. 
The general picture is, however, fairly clear, though 
there is room for disagreement over the details. 


The exact purpose for which high crosses were 
erected is not very clear. It need not have been, and 
probably was not, the same in every case. Crosses were 
used to mark the bounds of the monastic enclosure, 
but whether these were ever of the elaborately carved 
type is not certain. Sometimes crosses were dedicated 
to particular saints. There is one at Kells, for instance, 
with an inscription describing it as ‘the cross of 

















Patrick and Columba’. A few crosses seem to be 
commemorative of distinguished men, kings or 
abbots, for whom a prayer is asked. The Cross of 
Flann at Clonmacnois, bearing the name of a High 
King who died in 913, and the Cross of Muiredach at 
Monasterboice, which probably commemorates an 
Abbot of that monastery who died in 923, may be 
quoted as examples. (It is not necessary to suppose 
that high crosses were ever, like their modern 
imitations, designed as gravestones. Some hundreds 
of graveslabs are known, ranging in date from the 
6th to the 12th century, the principal sites being 
Clonmacnois and Inishcealtra. They are plain, flat 
slabs, with a cross cut in them and, sometimes, a 
short inscription, asking for a prayer for the deceased.) 
There are many crosses which cannot readily be 
classified as either boundary, dedicatory, or memorial, 
though they may well have fulfilled one of these 
functions. It has been suggested that crosses showing 
a large number of panels with scenes from the 
Scriptures or the lives of saints may have served for 
the edification of the unlettered, being used perhaps 
to illustrate sermons preached in the open air. This 
is possible, though there is no positive evidence to 
support it, but, if it were the primary use of figured 
crosses, it would scarcely have been worth while to 
erect two large and elaborate crosses on which many 
of the scenes are duplicated within a few yards of 
each other, such as we find at Monasterboice. 


Various explanations have been put forward for 
the circle round the arms of the cross, but none has 
found general acceptance. The suggestion that it was 
of the nature of a nimbus or halo is perhaps the most 
reasonable. 
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In the earliest days of Christianity in Ireland there 
were no stone crosses. There were, however, rude 
pillar-stones on which crosses had been cut, such 
as may be seen at Kilnasaggart, Co. Armagh. Later, 
in the seventh century, there were upright slabs on 
which quite elaborate interlaced crosses were carved 
in low relief. As time went on, there was a tendency 
to shape the stone itself into the shape of a cross. 
The cross at Carndonagh is an interesting example 
of a rather tentative free-standing cross. The Celtic 
or wheel-cross first appears in the eighth century in the 
Slievenamon region. The two beautiful crosses at 
Ahenny, Co. Tipperary, are the most outstanding of 
this early group. They are somewhat heavily pro- 
portioned, the ring being very large and the upper 
limb of the cross long in proportion to the whole. 
Human figures occur only on the bases, the surface 
of the crosses themselves being covered with exquisitely 
carved patterns of more or less abstract character 
(spirals, interlacing, fret, etc.) of similar type to that 
which occurs on metalwork of the period (e.g. the 
Tara Brooch). The precise, clear-cut, rather small- 
scale decoration of the Ahenny crosses suggests an 
artificer whose style had been formed on metal- 
working rather than stonecutting. 


The division of the shaft into a series of square 
panels, each containing a scene such as the 
Temptation, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, or the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, appears in a 
group of granite crosses, probably of the ninth 
century, of which Moone and Castledermot, both 
in Co. Kildare, may be taken as examples. The 
treatment of the human figure is often crude and 
schematic, notably at Moone, where the Twelve 
Apostles are represented as a set of identical 
mannikins, with bodies almost perfectly square. 


Most accomplished of the high crosses in pro- 
portion, design and execution are those of the tenth 
century. There are two main areas, the Central Plain 
and Mid Ulster. Of the former, the crosses of 
Clonmacnois, Durrow and Monasterboice may be 
mentioned ; of the latter the noble, but seldom 
visited cross of Arboe, situated on the lonely weste:n 
shore of Lough Neagh, is the finest example. The 
normal arrangement at this period was to have on 
one side of the head the Crucifixion, on the other 
Christ in Judgment. The broader sides of the shaft 
were occupied by figure scenes, while the narrower 
had panels of decoration. 














SI. PATRICK'S DAY 


Mone than fifteen hundred years have passed since St. Patrick first 
came to Ireland. His feast day is celebrated in all parts of the world wherever 
Irishmen and lovers of Ireland are to be found. Whilst for many St. Patrick, 
the Shamrock and Ireland are inextricably linked, knowledge of the background 
to the various practices and legends associated with March I7th is less widespread. 
For those readers who would like to know more about the saint who converted 
the Irish to Christianity, we here present details of some of the places and customs 


associated with him. 


SAINT PATRICK’S DAY CUSTOMS 


Tae wearing of Shamrock is certainly the best known of the various 
St. Patrick’s Day customs and large quantities of it are specially shipped from 
lreland to all parts of the world in the weeks preceding March I7th. It is wrongly 
said of the symbolic plant that it never flowers, that it is not a clover and that 
it will not grow on alien soil. It has slender creeping stems and small neat leaves 
and is now generally accepted by botanists as being Trifolium minus. 

But although the legends associated with it trace its use back to Saint 
Patrick himself, the earliest recorded reference to its use as a badge does not 
occur until the 17th century when Thomas Dinely, an English traveller through 
Ireland, noted in his Journal : 

‘The |7th day of March yearly is St. Patrick’s, an immoveable feast when 
ye Irish of all stations and condicons wear crosses in their hats, some of pins, 
some of green ribbon, and the vulgar superstitiously wear shamroges, 3-leaved 
grass which they likewise eat (they say) to cause a sweet breath. The common 
people and servants also demand their Patrick’s groat of their masters, which 
they goe expressly to town, though half a dozen miles off, to spend where 
sometimes it amounts to a piece of 8 or cobb a piece, and very few of the zealous 


are found sober at night.’ 























THE BREASTPLATE OF ST. PATRICK 


“ Patrick made this hymn; in the 
time of Loegaire mac Neill it was 
made, and the cause of its com- 
position was for the protection of 
himself and his monks against the 
deadly enemies that lay in ambush 
for the clerics. And it is a lorica 
of faith for the protection of body 
and soul against demons and men 
and vices; when any person shall 
recite it daily with pious meditation 
on God, demons shall not dare to 
face him; it shall be a protection 
to him against all poison and envy ; 
it shall be a guard to him against 
sudden death; it shall be a lorica 
for his soul after his decease.” 


From an ancient Irish preface. 





bind myself today 
to the virtue of Heaven, 
in light of Sun, 

in brightness of Snow, 

in splendour of Fire, 

in speed of Lightning, 

in swiftness of Wind, 

in depth of Sea, 

in stability of Earth, 

in compactness of Rock. 


TT bind myself today 
to God’s Virtue to pilot me 


God’s Might to uphold me 
God’s Wisdom to guide me 


God’s Eye to look before me 
God’s Ear to hear me 

God’s Word to speak for me 
God’s Hand to guard me 
God’s Way to lie before me 
God’s Shield to protect me 
God’s Host to secure me 


against snares of demons 
against seductions of vices 

against lusts of nature 

against everyone who wishes ill to me 
afar and anear 

alone and in multitude. 











































Although Dinely’s remarks were neither sympathetic nor understanding, 
they do suffice to prove that at least by 168] Shamrocks were an accepted part 
of the St. Patrick’s Day celebrations. 


SAINT PATRICK’S CROSSES 


Anoter custom particular to March I7th is the wearing 
of St. Patrick’s crosses. Nowadays the custom only survives 
in the badges and ribbons worn by children, but in the past 
the practice was a common one. The crosses were worn on 
the right shoulder and consisted of a single or double cross 
formed of pieces of narrow silk ribbon stitched to a circular 
disk of white paper, nicked at the edge and measuring from 3 to 44” in diameter, 
At the ends of the arms of the cross a very small bow or rosette was stitched 
and one a trifle larger at the junction of the arms ; the more and the brighter 
the colours of the silk, the more handsome the crosses were considered. 

Jonathan Swift referred to the practice in his Journal to Stella on 17th 
March, 1712—‘ The Irish folks were disappointed that the Parliament did not 
meet today because it was St. Patrick’s Day, and the Mall was so full of crosses 
that | thought all the world was Irish.’ 


PLACES ASSOCIATED WITH THE IRISH PATRON SAINT 


Tue main work of St. Patrick was concentrated in the provinces of 
Meath (now part of Leinster), Connacht and Ulster and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the more prominent places associated with the National 
Apostle are situated north of a line from Dublin on the East Coast to Galway on 
the West. Tradition has it, however, that he blessed the Southern province of 
Munster from a hill known as Knockpatrick in Co. Limerick and that he visited 
Cashel, Co. Tipperary, the ancient site of the kings of Munster and baptised 
King Aengus and his brother. 

In the province of Ulster the most famous shrines associated in tradition 
with St. Patrick are Sliabh Mis (Slemish Mountain), Saul, Lough Derg, Armagh 
and Downpatrick. 
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Sliabh Mis is situated eight miles east of Ballymena, Co. Antrim, where 
it rises prominently on the south side of the Braid Valley. Here, it is said, St. 
Patrick spent six years in captivity in his youth, during which he tended the flocks 
of his master, the druid Miliuc maccu Boin. On Sliabh Mis Patrick first began to 
turn to God and to pray : ‘ My faith was strengthened, and in one day | said as 
many as a hundred prayers, and in the night the same number, even when | lived 
in the woods and mountains in snow and frost and rain.’ 

Saul (Sabhall : a barn), two miles from Downpatrick, Co. Down, is so 
called because on Patrick’s landing there to begin his mission in Ireland, Dichu, 
chieftain of the district, gave him a sheep barn for use as a church. It was at Saul 
too, that the National Apostle is said to have died on the I!7th March, 461. 

Sometime about the year 455 St. Patrick selected Ard Macha, Armagh, 
to be his headquarters and the principal see of Ireland. Armagh was centrally 
placed in that part of Ireland in which much of his work had taken place, and, 
being close to the old fortress of Emain Macha, the capital of Ulster, had a great 


prestige value. 


Te story of how St. Patrick came to acquire the site for his church 
in Armagh is an interesting one : When Patrick came to where the city of 
Armagh now stands he asked Daire, the local king, for a grant of land on which 
to build a church. The site which the saint wanted was a hill then known as the 
Ridge of the Willows, but he succeeded only in obtaining an inferior site in 
the plains below. 

Later, as some compensation for the disappointment, King Daire sent 
his visitor a gift of a fine bronze cauldron. 

‘How did he receive my gift ?’ asked the King when the messenger 
returned. 

‘He said GRATZICUM,’ answered the messenger. 

That (probably a corruption of ‘ Deo Gratias ') seemed to the King a poor 
return for so regal a gift, and he accordingly ordered the messenger to go and 
bring the cauldron back. 

“ What said he this time ?’ asked King Daire. 

‘Only GRATZICUM,’ replied the messenger. 

‘That is strange,’ said the King. ‘ GRATZICUM when it is given and 
GRATZICUM when it is taken away. It must be a word of great power. Take back 
the cauldron to him, and say to him that | will also give him the Ridge of the 
Willows on which to build a house to his God.’ 


continued on page 31 
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While there is no evidence either to 
prove or disprove the theory, long held 
by afriend of mine, that hurling was the 
original athletic pastime in which the 
old Gods indulged on Mount Olympus, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
game has been known in Ireland ever 
since the first man set foot upon our shores. 
And there is not a single one of the 
game’s two million followers in Ireland 
to-day but holds firmly, and rightly, to 
the conviction that hurling is still what 


it always was, the finest field sport on earth. 








the pastime of 


















BY PADDY PURCELL 
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As FAR BACK as 1800 B.C., if we are to believe the 
Book of Leinster, (which cannot be readily contra- 
dicted at this stage), a hurling match was a ‘ curtain- 
raiser’ to a set battle for the mastery of Ireland. 
This was when the most talented of all those who 
ever invaded our island, the Tuatha de Dannainn, 
faced the then dominant Fir Bolgs at Moytura, near 
Cong, in the County Mayo. 


Twenty-seven chosen heroes of each side fielded 
out in the hurling match, and, if you don’t believe 
me, you can go down yourself to that part of the 
country and get some local scholar to show you 
Carn-na-Cluiche—the Mound of the Game. 


’Twas not too long afterwards, as Irish history 
goes, when that demi-god of the sagas, Lugh-Lamh- 
Fada, Lugh of the Long Arm, rode down from Naas 
to found near Trim the Tailteann Games, and the 
hurling games were the high-lights of that famed 
festival for nigh on two thousand years. 


Down the centuries, hurling remained the favourite 
sport of Irish prince and Irish peasant. They say 
that, some five hundred years before Christ, a 
princeling named Maen, son of the King of Leinster, 
was cured of the dumbness which had afflicted him 
from birth by the accidental blow of a hurley received 
in a keen game. Having sustained more than one 
similar ‘ skelp ’ of a caman myself in my time, I beg 
leave to suggest that had the prince remained silent 
after the blow it would surely have constituted a 
greater marvel still. 


Cuchulainn, Ulster’s hero of heroes, won his 
earliest fame on the hurling fields, while Fionn Mac 
Cool and the Fianna, the rather domineering 
‘standing army’ of the second century A.D. or 
thereabouts, spent their days hunting, fighting and 
hurling. 


In that era kings and sub-kings brought their 
wives and daughters along to see those epic games 
on the wide green-sward at Tara when the pick of 
the Fianna played the Rest of Ireland. 


An honoured custom of the time was that the man 
who scored the winning goal could demand three 
kisses from any woman he wished among the spec- 
tators. And if you want to know how that prize 
scheme affected subsequent history you will have to 
read up the sagas for yourself, since I have not the 
space to recount the sad details here. 
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Three or four centuries later the sticks with which 
the hurlers drove the ball were banded with gold 
or silver or bronze or brass according to the owner’s 
rank and, just to show that the game held its domi- 
nance even into the Christian Era, it is on record that 
one of the events that led up to Saint Colmcille’s 
banishment from Ireland was an accident at a 
hurling match. 


Hurling survived the Anglo-Norman invasion and 
to such good effect that, by the 14th century, the 
Powers that Were in the English Pale became so 








ill-content at watching their colonists abandon their 
archery for the thrilling pastime of the Gaels that they 
passed a law against such carry-on. It was decreed by 
the Statutes of Kilkenny (1367) that ‘ It is ordained 
and established that the English do not henceforth 
use the plays which men call hurlings with grate 
sticks and a ball upon the ground.’ 


But the lawmen had legislated in vain, for three’ 
hundred years later, despite all the disasters and 
persecutions of the native Irish which had intervened, 
the Anglo-Irish gentry were betting heavily on 
hurling matches between teams drawn from their 
tenantry, and one even brought over a team to 
England to play before William of Orange himself. 


And so, come what might, hurling flourished till 
the Great Famine came and all but wiped it out as it 
wiped out so many more of the traits and attributes 
of the Irish Gaels. Indeed, by the early seventies of 
the last century, hurling was not practised outside 
three or four counties, although it was still indulged 
in as a kind of ritual exercise in many places around 
the sea-board at the Christmas season. 


By the start of the eighties the men who had taken 
upon themselves the thankless task of husbanding, 
when and how they could, all that remained of the 
‘ real’ Ireland that was dying around them, saw in the 
hurling game a staunch bulwark on which to start 
rebuilding the strength of the nation. 


Inside a decade, nurtured and fostered by the then 
newly-formed Gaelic Athletic Association, hurling 
had a glorious rebirth, at least as far as the Southern 
half of the country was concerned. Now, sixty years 
after, the All-Ireland hurling final is far and away 
the most spectacular event in the Irish sporting year, 
invested with a glamour all its own. 


Up to 80,000 fans gather in the magnificent G.A.A. 
headquarters at Croke Park to see the cream of 
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Ireiland’s hurling men play a game that differs only 
in detail from the game that Fionn and the Fianna 
played on the green at Royal Tara seventeen centuries 
ago or that Cuchulainn played at Emain Macha 
nearly three hundred years before that again. 


To-day there are but fifteen men aside, a big 
come down from the spacious times when each 
captain had three hundred at his command, but there 
is no change in the fundamental shape of the crooked 
stick with which the ball is smitten and the object 
of the game is still the same, to drive the sphere 
through your opponents’ goal at the other end of 
the field. 
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The play is faster now, of course, and the ball is 
livelier, too, yet it is doubtful if this stickwork of the 
stars who to-day can juggle the leather on the hurley’s 
end in amazing fashion, and then strike it half a 
field’s length with ease and accuracy, is so far in 
advance of the technique with which master hurlers 
have been endowed all down the centuries. There is 
no need to believe what the old tales say of Fionn 
Mac Cool’s famed lieutenant (and later his rival) 
Diarmuid O Duibhne, ‘ that he struck a stroke on 
the ball into the air that put it out of sight, and when it 
was coming down again he struck it the stroke that 
put it out the mouth of the goal.’ 


But here is what an unprejudiced English com- 
mentator, Joseph Strutt, had to say about hurling as he 
saw it played in London in the year 1775. ‘ Hurling 
to the goals was frequently played by parties of 
Irishmen in the fields at the back of the British 
Museum. They used a kind of bat to take up the ball 
and strike it from them. This instrument was flat 
at both sides, and broad and curving at the lower end. 
I have been greatly amused to see with what facility 
those who were skilled in the pastime would catch 
up the ball upon the bat and run with it for a con- 
siderable time, tossing it occasionally from the bat till 
such time as they found an opportunity of driving it 
back amongst their companions.’ 


From 1700 B.C. to A.D. 1700 to the present day, 
this hurling game has remained as one of the proudest 
heritages of the Irish, bearing out the truth of an old, 
old adage which maintains that while the hurling lives 
in Ireland, Ireland will never die. 
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AN EARLY GOLDSMITH TITLE PAGE 


THE FIRST thing one must say about the Goldsmith 
Country is that it is completely unspoiled. It is well 
to fix this little Country on the map. It lies in the 
centre of Ireland above the wide-awake town of 
Athlone, below the sleepy town of Ballymahon, east 
of the large Shannon lake, Lough Ree (which though 
near is out of eye-shot from the Goldsmith places), 
and west of Mullingar. It’s handy little Country for 
exploration on legs, horse-back and cycle ; it is also 
possible to view it by car—if one is resigned to tight 
boreens, sharp turns and the irritations of getting in 
and out at the many halts. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s great poem, The Deserted 
Village, is a classic of the nostalgic. Place and people 
were etched on the memory of the exile ; for the 
unhappy man cooped up in the London garret, the 
sun, moon and stars shone out of Lissoy (‘ Auburn ’ 
of the poem). It is rather strange to recollect this 
passionate devotion when actually in the Country. 
Here is nothing more than a plain, or homely, Irish 
scene. In May the bushes are white, the furze gold 
and the birds trill in the hedgerows—as elsewhere in 
rural Ireland ; in Autumn the corn dances a saraband 
in the little fields ; the pastures are always green, for 
the land is exceptionally fertile ; as for Auburn— 
the heart of the matter—you might pass it every day 
for a year and not notice anything special about it. 
For you or me, it is all just a pleasant section of our 
green, white and gold land ; for Oliver it was Ireland 
at her most magnificent. 

Peeps of this Westmeath countryside appear in the 
novel, The Vicar of Wakefield, and in the play She 
Stoops to Conquer ; full scale views are given in The 
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Deserted Village. It is fatal for the writer on the 
Goldsmith Country to allow himself to get involved 
in that word-perfect poem. To quote lines (‘ The 
hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade’) is a 
direct invitation to prose disaster. One line (‘ The 
decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill ’) 
borrows another (‘ The noisy geese that gabbled o’er 
the pool ’), so that in the finish the alluring pictures 
(‘ The never-failing brook, the busy mill’) and the 
sunny descriptions (‘ Sweet smiling village, loveliest 
of the lawn’) make the foolish writer’s prose seem 
dark and sullen. 

Goldsmith (1728-1774) was the son of a poor 
parson. He was born in the glebe house of Pallas. 
Glebe and Pallas are pleasant sounding names ; there 
is disappointment in store for the man who allows 
himself to be mesmerised by them. Today the hamlet 
of Pallas has gone underground ; only a grassy frag- 
ment of a gable wall remains of the glebe house. The 
man who brought me through the rich pasture (or 
glebe-land) to show me the shard of Goldsmith’s 
birthplace said that his father (who died at the age of 
89 in 1942) remembered quite a sizable gable wall ; 
he also remembered the village—or the few mud- 
walled hovels and (surprisingly enough) two shops 
which survived into the nineteenth century. There is 
now only a houseless farm-yard, grass fields incom- 
pletely surrounded by overgrown hedges, big mild 
bullocks, a soft silence, inland air . . . The visitor 
feels that Goldsmith stands at his shoulder still 
mourning about deserted villages, men decaying and 
weed-choked ruins. 

Charles Goldsmith, the poet’s father, was curate of 
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Forgney. The modern church is worth a visit. Oliver 
was baptised in this church’s forerunner ; the original 
font is mislaid (the Goldsmith Society is on its tracks) 
and the one the visitor sees is modern. There is a 
stained-glass window, sentimental in conception, 
commemorating our hero. 

The Goldsmiths moved from the ‘ forty pound a 
year curacy ’ to the better living of Kilkenny West ; 
the pilgrim follows in their wake. There is thus an 
opportunity to appraise the Country. The land is 
rich ; a recent expert in such matters declared it to 
be rich almost without parallel. If this is true, then the 
richness is in nugget form ; there is nothing broad, 
nothing impressive. The whole is made up of patches, 
plots, small concealing hills, small restrictive views, 
bush partitions, winding road, snug homes... It 
gives a close feeling as if one were on an island within 
an island. 

First stop on this attractive winding road is the 
public house (‘ inn ’ if you prefer the genteelism), The 
Three Jolly Pigeons. It isn’t the original place ‘ where 
the news was staler than the ale ’, it isn’t even on the 
original site, but it’s a good modern substitute ; 
unpretentious, shabby and rural. Near The Three 
Jolly Pigeons is the mill (‘the busy mill’ on ‘ the 
never-failing brook’). The brook was in spate the 
day I visited it and all the surrounding land was 
soggy ; the ruin of the mill was isolated in a tangle of 
trees and scrub. The Goldsmith Society did a nice 
stroke of detective work in connection with this mill. 
There was another ruin hard-by which posed as being 
the mill of the poem. The Society unmasked the 
impostor, pointing out that it could never have been a 
water-mill because it is situated on rising ground and 
at least thirty yards from the stream. 

The hawthorn Bush is gone—souvenir hunters did 
away with it decades ago. My companion, a passionate 
Society member, told me that he had a lump of the 
Bush in close keeping (one got a vision of a fire-proof, 
burglar-proof safe) and that it was placed on show at 
a recent Goldsmith exhibition. A tablet inset on a low 
wall now marks the place where the Bush once 
flourished. At the other side of the road and unmarked 
are the grassy bumps of what was once the genuine 
Three Jolly Pigeons. Here, on the mere twist of an 
obscure Irish road, the pilgrim must pause to tell 
himself the strange fact that Oliver Goldsmith loved 
every leaf and blade of this place ; he associated it 
with merrymaking, care-free youth, happy people ; 
it tugged at his heart strings. 

The pool where the geese gabbled and the site of 
Paddy Byrne’s school are scarcely worth a glance, but 
the parsonage of Lissoy is very well worth while. 
The front gate piers of Oliver’s old home are hand- 
some, the tree bordered avenue is pleasing and there 
is a fragment of the house sufficient to give an idea 
of the whole. Behind the ruined parsonage there is 
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a walled-in acre which in Goldsmith’s time was 
probably divided into parterres and abounding in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables. There are a few gnarled 
apple trees in the ex-garden and a few lime and beech 
trees near the ruins of the house ; one can go up to 
them and quiz them on their age—but they will 
answer nothing. Perhaps they are survivals of the 
seventeen-thirties, perhaps not half as old. Near the 
parsonage there is a well which the local people still 
call Goldsmith’s well ; I did not see it. Instead of 
seeking the well, I went into the farm house which 
stands within stone’s throw of the ruin and swapped 
Goldsmith yarns with the pleasant occupants. One of 
the pleasing features of the Country is that everyone 
is a Goldsmith ‘ fan ’. They all can quote by the yard 
from The Deserted Village and one is more or less 
all the time on the run from ‘ Near yonder copse, 
where once the garden smil’d’, ‘ His house was 
known to all the vagrant train ’, and so on and so forth. 


From the parsonage the pilgrim goes to the church 
on the hill. It seems a long road because of the 
numerous bends, but in fact is short enough. What 
was the benevolent parson thinking of when he 
jogged along this road on his horse ? Was his heart 
heavy, I wonder, for the dispossessed and persecuted 
native Irish? I don’t think he would have been 
Oliver’s father if it wasn’t. 


There is a good view of the Goldsmith Country 
from the gate of this church—the church itself does not 
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THE NAME REMAINS THE SAME BUT THE ORIGINAL ‘ THREE JOLLY 
PIGEONS ’ IS NO MORE. NEAR BALLYMAHON, CO. LONGFORD. 


belong to Oliver’s time. Here a man might come to 
have a last look at the loved landscape before leaving 
it for ever—as the poor poet left for ever. His parents 
and his brother, Henry, are buried in some unknown 
spot near this church. Oliver, of course, rests in an 
unknown spot in London. 

There are some places rather on the edge of the 
Goldsmith Country which I should like to mention. 
There is the old-fashioned Edgeworthstown where 
the poet went to school. Goldsmith stock is not nearly 
as high as Edgeworth is in this County Longford 
town, but still the people will point out a portion of 
the school for your interest. Then there is the wide- 
street town of Ballymahon. Here, in a house long 
erased off the map, Oliver and his widowed mother 
lived for a while. It was Oliver’s last years in the 
Goldsmith Country ; he went away to Dublin and 
thence to Edinburgh, Flanders, Switzerland, Italy 
and London. In Ballymahon he idled, ‘ throwing 
stones at ducks and spending his nights at card 
playing’ according to my companion. 

One dark night Oliver was returning from school 
and at a fork of the road outside Ballymahon (we 
pause at it—chuckling) took the wrong turning. He 
lost his way (the ‘ damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way ’) and found himself in the village of 
Ardagh. He asked to be directed to an inn ; the wags 
of the village sent him instead to the Big House of a 








GOLDSMITH STATUE, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


landlord named Fetherstone. “Phat 
spired the famous comedy Shas 
The Mistakes of a Night. 

‘Likely they stood over there’ (chuckled my 
valuable companion) ‘ holding up the wall, and when 
they saw Oliver they nudged each other saying 
‘© Maybe we’d get a rise out of this lad” ’. The stamp 
of a landlord’s village is still on Ardagh ; there is an 
ornamental clock tower commemorating a Fether- 
stone in its centre ; in a corner of the open part of 
the village we noticed a wicket gate with a footpath 
leading towards the Big House. ‘ That’s the way they 
directed the poor lad, I expect.’ 

Squire Fetherstone’s house still stands. A storey 
has been taken down leaving a gracious facade well 
set off by lawns and trees. There are nuns in Ardagh 
House now and everything (to indulge in a cliché) 
is under control. ‘I wonder,’ I whispered to my 
companion, ‘ would it be a good or bad joke to pretend 
to the nuns that we were sent up from the village to 
this inn and like Marlow in the play begin to order 
them about .. .’ Before the merits of the scheme 
could be considered, the door was opened and we 
were made kindly welcome by a Sister. We were 
shown the library with its long windows and stout 
walls, and the splendid hall with the six doors leading 
off. ‘ Everything here is the very same,’ said the nice 


nun. As she spoke, my roving eye fell on large statues 
continued on page 38 
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Welcome to Ulster 
the home of 
lrish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 
FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 
Donegall Place, Belfast 
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LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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CLARI OFFICIAL GUIDE 


Fogra Failte, 1s. 


CLaRE is the county of arrival for many of those who cross 

the Atlantic by air to Ireland. Each year tens of thousands 

of travellers from all parts of the world touch down at 

aera Airport, many of them only for a few, too brief, 
ours. 


Those that remain, as can be seen from the pages of this 
guide, will find much to divert them, a host of things to 
see and do. 


The Clare coast, including such well-known sights as 
the Cliffs of Moher and Kilkee’s cliffs, is coastal scenery 
at its best. Up north lies the amazing, almost waterless, 
limestone Barony of Burren ; a hard country of which 
one of Cromwell’s generals said the often-quoted : ‘ Not a 
tree whereon to hang a man, no water in which to drown 
him, no soil in which to bury him.’ The eastern portion of 
the county is more sheltered and dotted with lakes ; the 
Cratloe Hills, Slieve Bernagh and the Slieve Aughty 
mountains rise above Lough Derg and the Shannon and 
the region is pleasantly diversified with valleys, lakes and 
woodlands between the hills. The county is particularly rich 
in archaeological and historical sites, reminders in stone of 
its vivid past. 

This guide contains detailed chapters on the various 
regions together with a photo coverage of the main points 
of interest and a series of maps and plans. 





Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 











ST. PATRICK’S DAY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 
continued from page 22 

AT Downpatrick, the county town of Co. Down, 
St. Patrick is said to be buried in a common grave 
with Ireland’s two other patron saints, Brigid and 
Colmcille. In the churchyard close to Downpatrick 
Cathedral is the grave, marked with a large granite 
boulder, placed there in modern times, inscribed 
with a cross and the name Patric. 

In Meath the Hills of Slane and Tara are the most 
famous of the places associated with the National 
Apostle. On the summit of the 500-foot hill of Slane, 
when darkness had fallen on Holy Saturday of the 
year 433 A.D., the Saint lit his Paschal fire, and for a 
brief and fateful hour that fire was the only fire alight 
in Ireland. For, according to the old Irish historians, 
the day which was Holy Saturday for Patrick 
was that year the eve of an old Irish pagan 
festival at which it was customary to symbolise the 
death of winter by extinguishing all fires, and— 
after appropriate ceremony—to welcome the begin- 
ning of summer by lighting a central fire, and then, 
with embers carried from that fire to various ‘ places 
of assembly ’ throughout the area, to re-light all the 
local fires. 

The legend relates how, during the brief period of 
ceremonial darkness which enveloped the royal Hill 
of Tara, the High King and his Druids were shocked 
to see the challenging light from the strange fire on 
the nearby Hill of Slane. 

In Connacht, Croagh Patrick (Patrick’s Mountain), 
Co. Mayo, is the most prominent of the Patrician 
shrines. In 440 A.D. Patrick spent the 40 days of Lent 
on the summit of Croagh Patrick. He was at first tor- 
mented by demons in the form of black birds. Later 
an angel came to him and told him that his petitions 
for the Irish people would be granted. The saint 
went on to haggle with the angel until he was granted 
not only that the Irish would not lose their Christian 
faith, but also that Patrick should be their judge on 
the last day. 

Lough Derg: Before the coming of St. Patrick, 
the people in the area of Lough Derg regarded an 
island in the lake, on which a narrow, deep and 
mysterious cave was situated, with the greatest fear 
and horror—believing that it was tenanted by all the 
evil spirits that St. Patrick had banished from other 
parts of the country. St. Patrick, passing through the 
district, procured a curragh or small boat and rowed 
to the island alone, for no boatman would venture to 
approach it. He entered the cave, and finding it 
admirably suited to penitential exercises, spent a long 
time there in prayer. About the fortieth day he 
emerged safe and sound but terribly emaciated with 
the fasting and fatigue he had undergone. He had not 
only succeeded in driving Satan from this, his last 
stronghold in Ireland, but also had the privilege 
of seeing the pains by which the temporal punishment 
due to sin is expiated in Purgatory. 
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Festivals 


IRISH WEEK organised by the National Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Association. During this week 
shops throughout the country will feature special displays 
of Irish goods in conjunction with which a Window 
Dressing Competition will be held throughout Ireland 12-19 


LA FEILE PADRAIG (St. Patrick’s Day): 


National Holi- 
day ‘ : 17 


INDUSTRIAL PAGEANT: This annual pageant features many 
aspects of Irish Industry, Dublin ; : av 


Fine Art 


Daniel O’Neill, Victor Waddington Galleries, 


EXHIBITION : 

Dublin ‘ ‘ ; : : ' 2 . 1031 
ABBEY THEATRE: ‘ Home is the Hero’ by Walter Macken, 
Abbey Theatre, Pearse Street, Dublin . , . 1-81 


GAIETY THEATRE: Cyril Cusack and Company, Seasonal 
Productions including ‘The Bishop’s Bonfire’ by Sean 
O’Casey, Gaiety Theatre, Dublin : ‘ . 1-31 


Libraries 


THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY is considered to be the most 
valuable and representative private collection of Oriental 
MSS. and miniatures in the world. It was collected over 
40 years by Sir Alfred Chester Beatty and is housed at 
20 Shrewsbury Road, Dublin. 

The collection includes the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament, unique Manichaean papyri (Coptic translations 
of the lost religious books of the Manichaean faith), and an 
extensive library of finely decorated Oriental MSS. Among 
the miniatures are collections of Arabic rare texts, Persian 
Indian and Turkish MSS. and many examples of Farther 
Indian book art. Also on display are Japanese colour 
prints, iades, picture scrolls, early editions of Oriental 
classics, albums and atlases. 

The exhibits are changed from time to time and in 
addition items are lent to various exhibitions in Dublin. 
The library is open to the public each Wednesday from 
rg wen until 6 p.m. in Summer and from 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. 
in Winter. 
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MARCH 


General Sport 


RUGBY FOOTBALL: McCrea Cup Final, Ravenhill, 


Belfast ; ; 2 : : ; : 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) International, Ireland v. Wales, London- 
bridge Road, Dublin ‘ ; : ; 12 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Dublin University v. 
College Park, Dublin . 

RUGBY FOOTBALL : Dublin University v. Oxford University, 
College Park, Dublin . 14 
GAELIC FOOTBALL AND HURLING : Inter Provincials Railway 
Cup Finals, Croke Park, Dublin 17 
MOTOR CYCLING : Dublin and District Motor Cycle Club 
S.P.D. Reliability Trial (All Day Event), Counties Dublin, 
Meath, Wicklow 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : 
fast 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL : League of Ireland v. Irish League, 
Dalymount Park, Dublin. 17 
GOLF: O’ Callaghan Cup (Men), Killarney, Co. Kerry 17 
AMATEUR BOXING : National Senior Cup, National Stadium, 


Headingly, 
12 


; , : ; ‘ . 17 
Schools Cup Final, Ravenhill, Bel- 
17 


Dublin. . 17-19 
LACROSSE : International, Ireland v. England, Dublin 19 
GOLF: McConnell Cup, Killarney, Co. Kerry : 20 


Shows 


LIVESTOCK SHOW: Royal Dublin Society’s Show and Sale 
of Pedigree Bulls and Pigs, Ballsbridge, Dublin 1, 2,3 
DOG SHOW : Irish Kennel Club’s eieiainaiaate me Show, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin 17 


Horse Racing 


The Flat-Racing season opens in March and extends to 
November. 


DOWNPATRICK 2 NAAS 19 
NAAS 5 DOWN ROYAL 23 
GOWRAN PARK 9 MULLACURRY 24 
WEXFORD 10 LEOPARDSTOWN 26 
AN UAIMH (CO. MEATH) 12 MULLINGAR 30 
BALDOYLE 17 POWERSTOWN PARK 31 
LIMERICK 17 


Greyhound Racing 


The greyhound racing season generally extends from 
March to October and during the season racing is held 
at least two nights per week at most tracks. 




















Festivals 

FEIS MAITIU: Father Mathew Hall, Cork 21-17 May 
FEIS TIR EOGAIN: Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 29-8 May 
FEIS DOIRE COLMCILLE: Derry, Co. Derry . 12-16 


Fine Art 


EXHIBITION : Contemporary Ceramics and Paintings, Victor 
Waddington Galleries, Dublin : 1-30 
ABBEY THEATRE: ‘ The Glorious Uncertainty ’ by Brinsley 
McNamara, Abbey Theatre, Pearse Street, Dublin . 1-80 
GAIETY THEATRE, Cyril Cusack Productions, Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin , ; 1-8 
MUSICAL COMEDY : Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society’ s 
Presentation of ‘ Stow Boat’, Gaiety Theatre, Dublin 9-28 
OPERA: Dublin Grand Opera anaes Guiety Theatre, 
Dublin. ; : ; ; . 25-30 


Galleries, Museums and Libraries 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains Irish 
Antiquities, Art and Industrial, and Natural History 
Divisions. Of particular interest in the Irish Antiquities 
Division is the assemblage of native Bronze Age gold 
ornaments. 

The Museum is open to the public 11 a.m. to § p.m. daily 
and from 2 p.m. to § p.m. Sundays and Bank Holidays. 
Admission free. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY (Merrion Square West, Dublin) 
houses an important collection of paintings representative 
of the various major European Schools. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is in the same building 
as the National Gallery. 

The Galleries are open to the public from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 
Monday to Friday ; Saturday 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Sunday 
2 p.m. to § p.m. Admission free. 


THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART (Parnell Square, 
Dublin) has a fine collection of works by recent and con- 
temporary artists. 

Open to the public weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except 
Thursdays—10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.) ; Sundays (September 
to May inclusive) 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. The Gallery closes at 
dusk instead of 6 p.m. in the Winter season. Admission free. 





Horse Racing 


CURRAGH 2 BALLINROBE 19 
(Irish Lincolnshire) 
DOWNPATRICK 6 CURRAGH 20 
PHOENIX PARK 9 LIMERICK JUNCTION 21 
MALLOW 11 PUNCHESTOWN 26 
FAIRYHOUSE 11 (Prince of Wales’ Chase) 
(Grand National) PUNCHESTOWN 27 
FAIRYHOUSE 12 (Conyngham Cup) 
LIMERICK 14 PHOENIX PARK 30 
BALDOYLE 16 


General Sport 


(Women’s) International, Ireland v. Sen 


HOCKEY : 
Dublin ‘ 

GOLF: Keogh Barnaville Cup, Killarney, Co. Kerry . 8 
LAWN TENNIS: Hard Court Championships of Connacht, 
Castlebar, Co. Mayo . 8-11 


GOLF: Plunkett Tieton Cup (Open), Royal Portrush, 
Co. Antrim 9 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL : F.A.I. Challenge Cup Semi- 
Finals, Dalymount Park, Dublin . . 9-10 
YACHTING : Dinghy Racing, Crosshaven, Co. Cork 9.10,11 
ANGLING: World Trout Fly Competition, Lough Mask, 
Co. Mayo ‘ HH 
MOTOR RACING : Circuit of Ireland Trial, All Ireland 9 12 
GOLF: West of Ireland Amateur Open eames 
Rosses Point, Co. Sligo ; 9-12 
GOLF: Ross Cup, Killarney, Co. Kerry ‘ 10 
GOLF: Easter Open Meeting, Lahinch, Co. Clare . 10-11 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL: F.A.I. Junior Cup Final Tie, 
Dalymount Park, Dublin 11 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Provincial Towns’ Cup Final, Ravenhill, 
Belfast. 

ae, Alexander Cup (Open), Royal Portrush Golf Club, 
Co. Antrim ‘ ll 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Ulster ‘Schools v. " Munster Schools, 
Ravenhill, Belfast ; 12 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Munster Senior Cup Final, Cork 16 
MOTOR CYCLING: Leinster Patland Cup Final, Co. 
Wicklow : , ; ‘ 16 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) Internatioaal, 
Londonbridge Road, Dublin ’ : 7 ; 
MOTOR RACING: Navigators’ a Trial, Newry, Co. 
Down ‘ 19 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL : F.A.L. "Challenge Cup Final, 
Dalymount Park, Dublin 24 


Ireland vy, England, 
16 
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THE PERFECT AFTER-DINNER 
LIQUEUR 
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She Abtistry 
of the totelier 


Luxuriously appointed, and offering 


the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 


Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 

all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 

. . . Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 


at its best. 


T. O’Sullivan, Director and Manager 





Telephone 46881 Telegrams: “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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AT YOUR SERVICE... 











BRITISH 7 
RAILWAYS ( 


G. B. GRAY, GENERAL AGENT 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


For MORE than one hundred years the “ Irish Mail” has 
run between Euston and Holyhead. It is the oldest named 
train in the world and its name vividly indicates the close 
association which British Railways and its predecessors 
have had with Ireland. Its route emphasises the tremendous 
importance which they attach to the Irish Trade. The 
transport of passengers, freight, and livestock between 
Ireland and England was a primary concern of the former 
London & North Western Railway and it is a primary 
concern of British Railways to-day. The former London 
& North Western was always alert to provide a satis- 
factory service between Ireland and England, and British 
Railways have lost none of this keenness. 

Although the Dun Laoghaire/Holyhead route is perhaps 
the most famous of British Railways’ routes between 
Britain and Ireland, the former Great Western routes via 
Fishguard to Southern Ireland are still of great importance. 
The old names have gone but the tradition remains. 

The Dun Laoghaire/Holyhead and Rosslare /Fishguard 
crossings are the shortest over the Irish Sea from the 
Republic to Britain, and in 1953 approximately 850,000 
passengers used them. Many of these were tourists, and 
both British Railways and Coras Iompair Eireann plan 
their railway services to connect with the boats at all four 
ports. At holiday times as many as eight services in one day 
cross the Irish Sea by the Dun Laoghaire/Holyhead route, 
and 14,000 passengers have been carried. 

It is a privilege for me to be at the head of an organisation 
which has maintained for over a hundred years the highest 
tradition of friendly association between two neighbouring 
countries and which is such a vital part of the Tourist 
Trade of Ireland. 

















Visitors to lreland 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 
OR BUSINESS TRIP 
IN COMFORT 


DRIVE YOURSELF 





OR 
RELAX AND BE DRIVEN 
BY A LIVERIED CHAUFFEUR 


CY RTL W'CORWACK co. 


Hire Drive Cars 


KINGRAM PL., FITZWILLIAM PL. 


DUBLIN 
TELEPHONE TEL. ADDRESS 
65328, 66486 HIRANDRIVE, DUBLIN 
SS AO OTE ETE one 
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Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


Great Nortuern Raitway Board 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


EXTENDED TOURS 
by Motor Coach 


from Dublin 
4 DAYS: NORTH-WEST 12 Guineas 


Every Wednesday from Ist Fune, 1955 


7 DAYS: NORTH OF IRELAND 
DONEGAL 
SLIGO 
CONNEMARA 21 Guineas 
Every Sunday from 29th May, 1955 


DAY TOURS 
by Motor Coach and Train 


from Dublin and other centres to 


Mountains of Mourne 
Boyne Valley 

Hills of Donegal 
Armagh 

Howth 


SUNDAY “‘ALL-IN”’ TOURS 


from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 


Glens of Antrim : 29th May, 26th June, 31st July, 
21st August and 25th September 
Inishowen Peninsula : roth July, 7th and 28th August 
Hills of Donegal: 12th June and 14th August 
South-West Highlands : 24th July and 11th September 


Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 
BUNDORAN ™ ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 


(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Reservations, Timetables, tours booklets and other 
literature giving full details of services and 
facilities from 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 
DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 
and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 
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CITY OF THE SKYSCRAPERS 


Trade Enquiries: GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 
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L. A. G. Strong, eminent author, photographed on arrival in Ireland on a recent flying visit. 

| His very considerable list of published works includes such well-known novels as The Garden, 
The Brothers, The Sea Wall and The Director. He is a member of the Irish Academy of 
Letters and has also published material on W. B. Yeats and John McCormack. 


Mr. Fred Duff of New Jersey, U.S.A. For him his vacation in Ireland had a special signifi- 
cance for his family come from Louth. He saw a good deal of Ireland, included a visit to 
Killarney in his itinerary and expressed himself well satisfied with his holiday. 


ho 


Mr. F. C. M. van Ryckevorsel of Nymecen, Holland, who holidayed in Galway recently, 
photographed when he visited our offices in Dublin. His trip to Ireland was wholly 
enjoyable and he intends to try to have some articles on his impressions published 
in various Dutch newspapers. He feels that many other Dutchmen would share the pleasure 
he found on his Irish holiday. 


Ni 


Miss Helen Simkhovitch, a well-known American sculptor, whose home is in New York, 

4 came to Ireland on a three-day lecture tour in which she visited Dublin and Limerick. Her 
visit was arranged by the U.S. Embassy under the U.S. Department of State Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Programme. Her visit to Ireland, which was part of a tour which 
took her to France, Germany, Italy and other parts of Europe, afforded her with not only an 
opportunity of telling her Irish audiences something about American sculpture, but also a 
chance to see some of the work of some of the leading Irish artists in this field. 


~ Mr. Eric Bravington, Chairman of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, photographed on 

J his arrival in Dublin in connection with the Orchestra’s recent Irish tour. Under the baton 
of Sir Adrian Boult concerts were given in Cork, Limerick and Dublin. For those tourists 
whose interests lie in music and the arts there are, apart from the resident Radio Eireann 
Symphony Orchestra and the various theatrical companies, frequent visits to Ireland by 
internationally renowned overseas groups. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dean Fuller of New York who came to Ireland for part of their honeymoon. 
0 Mr. Fuller is a composer whose music is well known to Broadway audiences, whilst his 
wife has appeared in many shows. 
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ANCIENT & MODERN 


Hand weaving, one of Ireland’s most 
ancient handicrafts, is featured in our 
display of Handwoven Tweeds suitable 
for the most exclusive requirements of 
modern fashions. The blending of colours 
in these beautiful cloths is a credit to the 
designer’s art. Our export department 
caters specially for American visitors, 
covering shipping and insurance. We 
have a special service in our tailor- 
making suits, 


ing department for 


and slacks_ for 


jackets, top-coats 


visitors, at short notice. 


For the benefit of American visitors, our goods 


are marked in dollar and sterling values. 


©’Beirne 
& 
Fitzgibbon 


Limited "Phone 45011 


14-15 UPPER O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 
CONES LONE OOO OOO 
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THE GOLDSMITH COUNTRY 


continued from page 29 


of St. Patrick and St. Brigid. . . . Well, everything 
is at any rate more or less the same. I wonder would 
there be any chance of persuading the nuns to put on 
She Stoops to Conquer in that spacious hall ? That 
would be dramatic justice and no mistake. 

It has been said that the tradition connecting the 
play She Stoops to Conquer and Ardagh House 
* collapses at the front door.’ It has been said that the 
scenes described in The Deserted Village are mainly 
drawn from English models. It has been said that the 
poet’s birthplace is Ardnagowan of Roscommon, not 
Pallas of Westmeath. But it has never been said that 
Goldsmith was not the most home-sick of men. He 
yearned with all his heart for the old simple places. 
The bushes and trees wore haloes, the streams were 
resplendent, the little fields were honey-scented, the 
very hills seemed to sing songs and the crossroads 
to dance. It was Home. One can understand this— 
after all it was Goldsmith’s own country. The puzzling 
thing is that the stranger in the Goldsmith Country is 
also made to feel that he is at home in this pleasant 
Westmeath corner. There is something about the 
Goldsmith Country which appeals to the homing 


heart. 





continued from page 10 


SHOPPING IN IRELAND 
that would take the sight from your eyes. Irish and 
Scotch whiskey are packed and delivered to your 
plane at around 10/- ($1.50) a bottle. All manner of 
exotic liqueurs are there practically for the asking. 
French perfumes are sold at below the prices ruling 
in Paris. If you have forgotten a present for cousin 
Richard or your future mother-in-law, don’t despair, 
there is always the shop at Shannon that will do you 
as proud as if you had tramped the feet off yourself 
looking for something suitable in Paris or Rome. 





ERRATUM: The Statistical Abstract is compiled 
by the Central Statistics Office and not by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce as stated 
in our last issue. 
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7 AN TOSTAL 


IRELAND’S SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL 


MAY 8th-29th 1955 


A N TOSTAL (Ireland’s tourist festival) takes place 
this year from May 8th to May 29th. During these three 
weeks Ireland will be ‘ at home ’ to her sons and daughters 
and to visitors from overseas. It is a time when the natural 
beauty of the country is at its freshest and when accom- 
modation is plentiful and travel easy and cheap. 

The varied programme of cultural, social and sporting 
events taking place during the Tostal is designed to revive 
the spirit of old Gaelic Festivals and to give visitors from 
abroad an insight into Irish life at its fullest and gayest. 

In Dublin the premier attraction will be the open-air 
Pageant of St. Patrick in the magnificent arena of Croke 
Park. With a script by the eminent Irish actor, producer 
and author, Michael MacLiammoir, and a distinguished 
cast headed by Anew MacMaster, it will be one of the most 
dramatic events arranged for An Tostal. It will unfold a 
series of the most stirring episodes in the pages of Irish 
history: the return to pagan Ireland 1500 years ago of a 
missionary priest who was once a slave herdsboy on the 
slopes of an Antrim mountain ; his meeting with the High 
King and druids in the Court of Tara ; his overthrowing of 
the forces of paganism, symbolised by Crom Cruach, a 
fearsome idol ; and the ultimate triumph, after centuries 
of darkness, of the Faith brought to Ireland by a saint 
whose name is spoken of and loved in every corner of the 
world. 

Visitors to Dublin will also be able to view daily a 
Manuscript Exhibition at the famous library of Sir Chester 
Beatty at Shrewsbury Road, Dublin. Reckoned to be the 
finest collection of its kind in the 
world, it includes miniature Moham- 


medan drawings and _ portraits, 

illuminated Korans, Turkish, Indian g 

and Armenian MSS. and rare Arabic (eq 

texts. Items of special interest are 

Chinese and Japanese picture books 

and scrolls, Tibetan banners and Tk 
4 


fine Oriental bindings. 


Other Dublin attractions will 
be an international swimming 
gala, international basketball, a 
Sculpture Exhibition at the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Arts 
and Crafts exhibitions, and a 
season of international opera at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 

Dundalk will have three 
major attractions during the 
festival. Pipe bands from the 
Six Counties and Scotland will 
be the principal contestants in an International Pipe Bands 
Competition. There will also be an international Dog Show 
and a historical pageant entitled ‘ Dundalk—the Story of a 
Northern Town’, which will portray some of the stirring 
events which have made history down the centuries in 
Dundalk and the Gap of the North. 


There will be feiseanna in Dublin and Cork, and displays 
of Irish dancing and of traditional songs and music at 
Dun Laoghaire, Blackrock (Co. Dublin), Drogheda (Co. 
Louth), An Uaimh (Co. Meath) and Buttevant (Co. Cork). 


Athlone’s (Co. Westmeath) contribution to An Téstal 
will be an All-Ireland Drama Festival in which players 
who have taken first prizes at a dozen festivals will compete, 
and an Exhibition of Child Art, which will include prize- 
winning entries at similar displays in London and Paris 
and as far away as New Delhi. 


Killarney’s attractions will include a presentation by 
the Killarney Players, and on the shores of Lough Lein 
at the 14th-century Ross Castle, the O’Donohue Clan will 
gather for a pageant—‘ The Chieftains of Lough Lein ’— 
depicting the proud history of the O’Donohue Clan. 


In Galway Bay hardy fishermen from the Aran Islands and 
Connemara will race in their speedy pitch-and-canvas 
currachs for special prizes awarded by An Bord Failte. 
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Cork will have an international 
Choral Festival and an exhibition 
of water-colours and ceramics by 
the American artist, Mrs. Mahrea 
Cramer Lehman. Mrs. Lehman has 
spent some time in Ireland and her 
collection includes hundreds of water- 
colours of Irish scenes and characters. 

For golfers an unusual attraction will be the Golden 
Ball Golf Grand National at the Curragh, Co. Kildare. 
In this unique event golfers will play from a tee on Kildare 
Golf Course and then strike out across the Curragh to the 
18th green of the Curragh Golf Club five miles away. On 
the beautiful 18-hole links on the north side of the Lower 
Lake, Killarney, golfers will be able to compete in the 
Tostal Open Stroke Competition. In addition a 72-hole 
Amateur Stroke Competition will be held at a Leinster 
Club under the auspices of the Golfing Union of Ireland. 

The fare for horse-racing fans is particularly rich. Two 
special Téstal races will be the highlights of the programme 
on the Curragh, one of the world’s most famous racecourses. 
They are the 2,000 Guineas on May 18th and the 1,000 
Guineas on May 19th—both flat races and leading events in 
the Irish Classics. Meetings are also scheduled for other 
racecourses in Dublin and in the provinces. And in Cork 
there will be international standard show-jumping. 

For the first time ever, a Moto-Cross Championship is 
being held at the Curragh. This event which will feature 
cross-country rough riding and the surmounting of many 
kinds of hazards should provide unusual thrills for motor- 
cycling enthusiasts. 





Whether you spend your holiday in the 


Capital of Dublin, in the Irish provincial cities 
or its towns and villages, you will find during 
Téstal 1955 a traditional céad mile failte every- 
where you go. City dwellers, townsmen and 
villagers will vie with one another in showing 


themselves at their best, and in their willin 








acceptance of the obligation which 


* 
e 
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, = ‘ “FO Pankey 
An Téstal puts upon them to ce 











Other attractions which will provide entertainment for 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 


TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or () 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 OY 
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Travel around Ireland’s most famous beauty spots in the comfort of a 
modern touring coach or by speedy diesel train. 

C.1.E. conducted 6, 9, 10 and 12 day motor coach tours at 18, 28, 32 and 
38 guineas provide maximum comfort at minimum cost during the tourist 
season. 

*Springtime Six day Motor Coach Tours every Sunday in April. 

Special all-in fare 16 guineas. 

Ask your travel agent for brochures—ask him also about the six 
renowned Great Southern Hotels owned and managed by C.1.E.—or write 
to Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin; in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; in FRANCE—British Railways 
Office, Paris. 





CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 


IRELAND’S TRANSPORT COMPANY 
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i. Barley 
germinating on 
a malting floor. 


2. A copper, 
where hops are 
boiled inte 

the brew. 


You’ve seen something worth seeing 


when you've seen the GUINNESS brewery 











‘Old Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, ‘beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
river, her graceful and historic buildings (some of them are 
shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 

Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 
quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 

Special guides take visitors round every day except 
public holidays. Just call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. James's Gate, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 


Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 


College Green). 
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